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FOREWORD 


Welcome! Indian Librarian!! Play your part in 
renascent India. May you be blessed with all the vigour, 
harmony and wisdom necessary to serve our Motherland, 


India is now re-awakening after centuries of slumber, she 
is regaining her freedom. She wants to play her distinctive 
part in the lifting of humanity to a higher level of existence. 


To realise this aspiration of hers, it is necessary that one 
and all of her citizens must keep themselves ever abreast of 
the times. Todo so, they should have within easy reach 
every recorded thought of all time and clime. 


To collect, organise and serve exactly and expeditiously 
all recorded thought is the function of the library profession. 
To discharge this function efficiently, the profession should 
develop an ever-widening human outlook and keep on perfect- 
ing an ever-sharpening technique. This, it has todoona 
co-operative basis. 


The function of the Indian Librarian is to be a helpful 
medium for such a co-operative effort. Its pages will 
ever be hospitable to every kind of nascent library-thought 
emanating from any part of the land. It will act as a clear- 
ing house for every kind of library technique that may be 
invested anywhere in the land. It will provide a meeting 
ground for all the librarians of India—young or old, learned 
or otherwise and creative or imitative. 


The Indian Librarian looks up to every librarian of 
India to help tt forward, each in his measure—through contri- 
button of thought, goodwill and subscription. It seeks friend- 
ly co-operation from the library organs already in existence in 
India and elsewhere. I believe that the creative work in 
Library Science has reached a level which justifies the addi- 
tion of this new organ. 


I bid it Godspeed. 


Hindu University Library, S. R. RANGANATHAN, 
Benares, President, 
21st May 1946. Indian Library Association. 
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Library Literature in Future India 


S. R. RANGANATHAN, M.a<., L.1., F.L.A. 
Librarian, Hindu University Library 
Secretary, Madras Library Associatian 
President, Indian Library Association 


The ‘irrepressible enthusiasm and singleness of purpose of my 
friend Sant Ram Bhatia make me take off my hat in wonder and admira- 
tion. There is no such thing as evil in his dictionary ; everything is 
good ; even evil is only good in disguise. Relieve him of the responsi- 
bility for the Modern librarian ; he creates the Indian librarian; Indian 
librarianship should be proud to, have such dauntless souls. What can be 
the motive behind his ceaseless effort ? At any rate what should be the 
result ? What should the library profession of India get out of it? All 
these questions yield one answer. The pouring forth of literature on 
library science from all parts of India, on all branches, in all languages 
and in all standards. More than that: Sant Ram Bhatia is possessed by 
an urge to provide ample opportunity for the nascent thought scintilla- 
ting from the younger brains of India to get collected and expressed, both 
to relieve the inner tension of the thinkers and to integrate all such 
scintillations into a grand library literature of India. 








To find a parallel to this selfless effort, my mind goes back to 1907 
when a similar medium was founded to pool together the mathematical 
outpourings of the Indian brains. The world knows what a boon the 
Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society has turned out to be. May 
the Indian l:brarian, launched forth today by the enthusiast who plays 
the role of V. Ramaswamy Ayyer—the illustrious founder of the mathe- 
matical organ in the sphere of librarianship, discover the creative poten- 
tialities of Indian Librarians and stimulate them to express themselves 
freely, frankly and fruitfully. 


With my heart filled with this wish, I should like that my first 
contribution to the Indian librarian should provide, as it were, a kind of 
blue print, for which India’s librarians may work out details severally 
and collectively and thus cover the entire lay-out with literature of all 
the diverse standards that India needs. 


O Grouping of Literature 


As the literature of any subject, library literature also may be 
grouped on the basis of three characteristics : (1) being a periodical pub- 
lication or a book; (ii) standard reached; and (iii) range covered. 
On the basis of the first of these characteristics we get three groups: (1) 
Serials ; (2) Periodicals and (3) Books. 


1 Serials 


Serials differ from periodicals in that the successive volumes of 
the former ditfer from one another only in bringing the same kind of 
information up-to-date. Serials and periodicals are alike in that the 
intention is to continue their volumes for ever. Serials are informative 
books of the ready reference type. The Directory of Indian Libraries 
belongs to this group. We may have at some date a Who's Who in Indian 
Libraries. When library laws are enacted in the different provinces, it 
may be necessary to include in this group a serial like Year-Book of 
Indian Library Law. We may also have at some time a Year's Work in 
Library Science. The few examples cited show how the serial-group may 
divide itself according to the range covered. It may be remarked that 
this group may not admit of sub-division on the basis of standard. 


2 Periodicals 


Periodical literature is an invention of the seventeenth century. it 
permeated the library field in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
as a natural outcome of the formation cf Library Associations in several 
of the western countries. This occurred in India, however, only after the 
last-world-war, The original purpose of the periodical is to serve as a 
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medium for announcing to the world every little piece of work done by 
anybody however narrow its extension and however meagre the length 
of its exposition. It releases the mental tension of the thinker as conti- 
nuously as it gets set up. Workers are no longer obliged to pile up their 
tindings in their minds or in manuscripts until they cover an extent 
warranting appearance in book-form. It has also been put, of late, to 
the use of purveying news of professional interest. Even the pleasant 
duty of announcing domestic occurrences like marriage and birth had 
been taken up by some, Most of the library periodicals in India cover 
this entire range and are often over-weighted on the news-side. 


20 Puritan Standard 


As the profession gets more numerous and comes into grip with the 
deeper problems of library science, there will be need fora few periodi- 
cals of a puritan standard, giving no quarters whatever to mere news of 
any kind. One of them should also reach and maintain a_ severely high 
level admitting only articles that extend the sphere of knowledge and are 
the outcome of serious research. They may be seminal or statistical or 
comparative. The others of the puritan variety may be less severe and 
aim at clarity of exposition and exhaustiveness of detail for the benefit 
of the busy practitioners in the profession. 


21 Periodicals for Subfields 


As the number of contributions increases, it may not be as good to 
increase the number of general periodicals as to start specialised ones 
covering specific narrower subfields. Future India may agree to run a 
periodical confined to the technique of classification and cataloguing. 
All advanced articles on these subjects may find a place in it rather than 
in general periodicals. Tha United States has already tried this experi- 
ment with an annual specialising in this subject. It has also tried similar 
specialised periodicals for subfields like School Libaries, College Librar- 
ies and Special Libraries. The Government of India has already sanc- 
tioned the publication of a special periodical devoted to the problem of 
archival libraries. It is but fitting that this should 'be entrusted to the 
care of the Keeper of Records of the Government of India assisted by a 
small committee of experts in auxiliary fields. 


22 Periodicals in Indian Languages 


As literacy advances and as libraries come into being in adequate 
numbers in each of the linguistic areas in India, there is bound to be an 
eventual crop of library periodicals in Indian languages. These will 
have to be of a mixed type for a long time, as those in English are to-day. 
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The Andhra Desa Library Association has already experimented witha 
Telugu periodical. 


23 Abstracting Periodicals 


The Library profession of future India will have also to sponsor 
abstracting periodicals. In the branches of Indology, it will have to take 
up the responsibility for the entire output of the world. And, for periodi- 
cals and publications of a popular standard, it will have to publish an 
abstracting periodical confined to the output in India. Great Britain 
and the United States have been doing a similac service for some years. 
Poole’s index is a familiar publication. In India, we may, perhaps, have to 
run a separate periodical for each language. But I should really like 
to see one consolidated periodical for all the Indianlanguages. The 
classified arrangement in it will automatically form linguistic groups 
within it. 


3 Books 
31 Propaganda Books 


When we turn to books, the future India should produce not only 
books on Library technique but also “appetising books” and “propaganda 
books” in al! the chief languages of the country. The latter must 
necessarily be in popular style. Their range will have to be very varied. 
One type will have to expound the value of books and libraries in in- 
creasing social efficiency and they will have to be turned mainly on ad- 
ministrators and statesmen, on muncipal councillors and district board 
members and on teachers and protessors. Some of these will have to 
develop the exposition on a priori grounds, Others may have to be 
historical and comparative showing what has been or is being done else- 
where and what should be achieved in India. By their very nature, such 
books will have to be frequently revised and brought up to date. Our 
own Five Laws of Library Science is an example of this type. 


32 Appetising Books 


Another type, which should be turned on the potential general 
reader or Mr. Everybody, as we may call him, should be turned to per- 
suade him to walk into his local library and get his share of the services 
it offers. Such books should be small in size ; most of them will have to 
be sponsored by the ditferent library associations of the land, as part of 
their publicity work. They will have to be written in a captivating 
popular style by those who have specialised in the art of publicity 
work. 


Often it may take the form of an anthology of passages extracted 
from the works of reputed men of letters,—poets, dramatists, novelists 
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and essayists. The compilation of such anthologies has not yet been 
made for many of the Indian languages. 


33 Books of Instruction 


A third type of books that should be turned on Mr. Erverybody is 
the one which expounds in a thrilling manner the kinds of help that he 
may expect from a_ public library, describes without dullness the com- 
plicated modern library apparatus such as the catalogue, the classifica- 
tian scheme, the issue method and so on and gives, in little, an attractive 
chart of the resources of a library, such as bibliographies, reference 
books, and ordinary books. Books on ‘How to find out” should supple- 
ment and enlarge the knowledge Mr. Everybody had picked up while 
at school. These too are best sponsored by Library Associations. 


34 Technical Books 


Then, there are the books on Library Science proper administra- 
tion, cataloguing, reference service, bibliography. issue methods, library 
buildings and furnitute and so on. Ineach of these subfields, future 


India will need books in a variety of standards. 
35 Elementary Text Books 


The training of the army of pedestrians in the Indian Library 
profession, which will number beyond 100,000 when India completes her 
library-programme, will require elementary text-books—written in close 
relation to the syllabuses of the examining bodies. These will have to 
keep clear of the deeper problems and confine themselves to what is 
largely superficial. The ordinary and not the exceptional should be their 
field. Our own Elements of Library Classification and Classification of 
Marathi literature are examples. The ordinary candidate who passes 
examinations with their aid is expacted fo turn to his superiors for help 
when he comes across difficult situations beyond his own knoweledge and 
power. They will have to be produced for every subfield. They will soon 
have to be produced also in the chief languages of India. Some stray 
attempts have been made in Gajarathi, Marathi and Urdu. They should 
come out in plenty tn all the languages. 


The technical terms needed will take shape automatically as 
they come to be written and after a few trials, the fittest terms 
will survive and hold the field. We need not despair because of the 
absence of technical terms at present. They will take shape only as the 
science develops. Even the English language is lacking in sucn terms. 
Although English is not our mother tongue, our pursuit of the science 
through the English medium had led to the creation of a few technical 
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terms—like filiatory order, hospitality in afray, hospitality in chain, phase, 
facet, focus, chain-procedure, class index entry, and sheif-rectification 
which have unawares slipped into usage among the men of the profession. 
The same will happen in quite a natural way and without any strain, to 
the terms needed in tne Indian languages. 


36 Treatises 


To meet the needs of the training of would-be leaders of the pro- 
fession, 7.e., for the use of advanced or honours students in Library 
Science, future India should also produce advanced treatises in every 
subfield of the subject. Our own Prolegomena to library classification 
and Theory of library catalogue and Vol. 1 of Reference service and 
bibliography are examples of such treatises. 


The stimulus for the production of such treatises will be 
created when library science is taught by the Universities to 
post-graduate standard and is included by them among the subjects in 
which doctorates may be taken. 


As the subject is still in the Diploma Stage in Great Britain, few 
British books on Library Science have yet reached the status of treatises. 
But the United States have gone slightly further ahead. The time is not 
however, far off when advanced treatises in the several subfields will 
appear in greater numbers in every land. India should no longer be 
content with the status of a passive and grateful consumer. She should 
also produce her own quota and bring the treatises written to her children 
into the common pool of the world’s output. This is necessary not 
only to maintain her status in the world but also to avoid the reproach 
that the advancement of library science in the world has been kept back 
in the measure of the idleness and unproductiveness of her nationals. 


37 Seminal Books 


Last but not least is the small but most potential group of funda- 
mental or seminal books in library science. These are the books that live 
forever. Itis they that give a new turn to the development of a subject 
and, in many cases, literally create new subjects. They are the seeds 
from which stem all further research. 


They are not cteations of the intellect but of intuition. Their 
production can be neither encouraged nor discouraged. They come 
when they will. When they do come, their light penetrates far and 
wide and far into the future,too. When myriads of popular books 
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and treatises have been dead and gone giving place to new ones, these 
seminal books remain permanent as beacon lights. Their authors rank 
with poets and seers. 


What can Future India do to get her share of seminal books in 
library science? As little as any other country can! We have not yet 
acquired even a Statistical knowledge of the distribution in space and 
time of souls with intuitive power who alone can produce such books. 
All that a nation can do at present is, just to yearn sincerely for its being 
made the home of a few such souls. Another prepartory work which 
may prove necessary, but by no means sufficient, is to push on with the 
production of books, treatises and periodical publications of every other 
type in ever increasing numbers and in ever deepening standards. These 
books which belong to the intellect are amenable to stimulation by effi- 
cient organisation. Let us stimulate them and prepare ourselves in that 
way and eagerly and prayerfully look forward to the advent of souls with 
seminal ideas. 


For as T.S. Eliot puts it, 


We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Learning together 
Headpiece filled with straw Alas! 
Our dried voices, when 
We whispered together 
Are quiet and meaningless 
As wind in dry grass 
Or rat's feet over broken glass 
{n our dry cellar. 
* . * 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the Act 
Falls the shadow. 
For Thine is the Kingdom. 
Between the conception 
And the creation 
Between the emotion 


And the response 
Falls the shadow 
Life is very long. 
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Between the desire 
And the spas, 
Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the shadow. 


For Thine is the Kingdom. 


Our duty is, therefore, to make all our efforts and then eagerly 
wait with sincere prayer. 


Make way, O bud, make way, burst open thy heart and make way. 
The opening spirit has overtaken thee, canst thou remain a bud any 
’ 
longer ? 


Fugitive 


When tumultuous work raises its din on all sides shutting me out 
from beyond, come to me, my Lord of silence with thy peace and rest. 


When my beggarly heart sits crouched, shut up in corner, break 
open the door, my King, and come with the ceremony ofa King. 


—Gitanjali. 


Descend at whiles from thy high audience hall, come down amid 
joys and sorrows, and in my hearr sing thy songs. 
—Creative Unity- 


Books For The Young 


SHYAMNANDAN SAHAYA, M.A.,M.ED., DIP. L. SC. (B.H.U.) 
Fellow, Patna University. 


Asearly as the eighteenth century, the child began to attract 
attention. The Emile. Rousseau’s chief work on education, and in Lord 
Morley’s words, “one of the seminal books” in world's literature, 
aroused a deep interest in the problems of childhood, which grew with 
the advance of the nineteenth century. But in fact, the time of the child 
did not arrive until the twentieth century, which is spoken ot as the 
children’s century. Referring to this age of interest in and respect for, 
childhood, Sir John Adams observes in Modern Development in Educational 
Practice. “ Alike by Legislation, by personal investigation as in all 
forms of child study and the genetic forms of psychology—and by public 
opinion, the child is proved to have entered his kingdom.” Nor is this 
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invisible in the library world. Poland has 
already ceme to have children’s libraries, in many of which self-govern- 
ment and self-management are being introduced. Sweden has set up 
children’s departments. Here education is directly linked with school 
libraries; and self-activiry on the part of pupils in close Association 
with libraries, is encouraged. There has been an increase of grant to 
school libraries. In 1913, Sweden had 279 libraries; but the numbr 
went up to 1,299, in the year 1927, Three hundred thousand volumes 
were borrowed by pupils, in 1923, but in 1927, the figure mounted to two 
millon volumes. These are but two instances drawn from the western 
countries, 


But in our own country, with perhaps the solitary exception of 
Baroda, no provision has been made for what B.M. Headicar calls “the 
adult readers of to-morrow.” It is doubtless true that Baroda has given 
a lead in the matter. Its Central Library hasa children’s Play-room, a 
Library, and a Reading Room. Walls have beautiful mural decorations. 
Books ia English and the mother-tongue, magazines, and indoor games, 
like meccano, jig-saw puzzles, house-building, etc., afford pleasant em- 
ployment to boys and girls. But unfortunately, the movement, due 
partly to the inditference of the State, partly to the scarcity of 
Andrew Carnegies, and partly to the conservatism of the people 
themselves, has not been extending to the other parts of the 


country. 


In these circumstances, we need not be surprised at the insuffi- 
cient appreciation of the value of book-selection for children in India. 
Indeed a carefully chosen library for children has power of transmuting, 
as if by a magic wand, the very foundations of our social structure. 


It is too late in the day to tell people that superstition, sentiment, 
and personal ambition must no longer control the social order. A 
society, if it is to be stable and enduring, affording happiness and 
security to its members, must be based on reason and be self-directed to 
certain preconceived ends, which are freedom and equality of opportu- 
nity, ascertained knowledge and general enlightment. Such a society 
can be deliberately predetermined, in part at least, by the conscious will 
of the educational statement, mutations can be introduced into the 
social process by the volition of scholars and educators. But, with 
apologies to Dr. Ross L. Finney, we must assert that the educator alone 
cannot “blue-print the institutions of tomorrow approximately as they 
ought to be...and pour the developing minds of to-day into moulds that 
will fit them into the mosaics of such worthy institutions.” His efforts 
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must be reinforced by those of the librarian acting inthe capacity of a 
book-selector. For, whereas in the school, children are taught to use 
intellectual tools, the material upon which their minds may be exercised 
is supplied by the library housing the social heritage of the community. 
Indeed, it is impossible to conceive of a school without these cognitive 


contents. 


Nor can we imagine a library devoid of books. They constitute 
the essence of a library, the very soul of it. Without them, a library 
has no meaning; it is but an empty shell of a building. But no haphazard 
and indescriminate collection can achieve the end. Particularly in 
a library for young people, for the reasons stated above, * Knowledge and 
judgment are required in the choice of books as in the choice of a house 
ora wife, or a wireless valve, or a sparkling plug.” But these qualities, 
however precious, are not enough in themselves to eliminate the ditficul- 
ties confronting the librarian. Firstly, there is the bewildering number 
of materials in print. According to Iwinski's estimate (Jwinski, M.B. 
Statistique internationale des imprimis in Institute International De 
Bibliographie: Bulletin, 16, pp-1-139),in 1911, there were 25 million 
different books in the world, leaving out of consideration, difterent 
editions, reprints, issues, variant copies, etc. Of the same book and such 
“occasional, fugitive and ephemeral items as maps, charts, prints, pro- 
clamations, music, engravings, broadsides, nmew-sheets, newspapers, 
sermons, almanacs,etc.”’ Secondly, it is not at all easy to determine the 
exact book which will predetermine the social process of tomorrow and 
guide social evolution. Finally, no small obstacles are placed by 
the individual psychological differences existing among children. 


These difficulties will, however, cease to be insurmountable if we 
requisition to our aid certain bibliographical sources. From them we can 
look and pick reading materials suitable for the young. A few of these 
are as follows:— 


Bacon, Corinne (Ed). Children’s Catalogue of Two Thousand 
Books : a guide to the best reading for boys and girls, based on fifty-four 


selected library lists and bulletins. 1916. Standard Catalogue. 
(New York. Wilson Co.). 


Bethnal Green Public Library. What ShallI read: a catalogue 
of the books in the Childrens’s Library, 1930. 


Field, W.T. A Guide to Literature for Children. 1928. (Ginn). 


Finsbury Public Libraries. Cannons, H.G.T. Descriptive Hand- 
book to Juvenile Literature. 1906. 
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Books to Read. 1930. 





Library Association. 


Olcott, F.J. The Children’s Reading. 1912, (Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin Co.). 


Potter, M.E., and others. Children’s Catalogue; guide to the 
best reading for young people. 1909. Suppl., 1919 (New York. 
Wilson Co.). 


Pittsburgh Carnegie Library. Graded and Annotated Catalouge 
of Books for the Use of the City School, 1900. 


Pittsburgh Carneigie Library. Catalogue of Books in the Children’s 
Department, 1909. 


Sheffield Public Libraries. One Thousand And one Best Books 
for Boys And Girls, 1930. 


But these sources contain lists of books written only in English. 
Unfortunately, no such bibliographies exist for the languages of India. 
It is really a crying need of the hour that librarians should turn their 
attention in this direction. 


While every one who has recived English education is familiar 
with Gulliver's Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Ivanhoe, Water Babies, 
Grimm's and Anderson's Fairy Tales, Mother Goose, and Alice in the 
W onderland, few of us are indeed even aware of the existence of verna- 
cular bibliographies A suggestive list of a few books published in 
Hindi for children has been given below : 


Arora, Srinarayan Prasad: Kyon aur Kaesey? 2nd ed. 4 as. 
Lucknow : Ganga-Grathagapr. 

Dhruva, A.B.: Ba ;-Neeti-Katha. Translated by the Late Pt. 
Badrinath Bhatta, 2nd ed. 2 vols. Re. 1 each. Lucknow: 
Ganga-Granthagar. 

Dixit, Kanhaiyalal: Vichitra Jeeva-Jantu. 12 illus. 8 as. Lucknow: 
Ganga-Granthagar. 

Ghosh, Girija Kumar: Ba;-Ramayana. 8 as. Calcutta: Hindi 
Pustaka Agency. 

Khatian, Durga Prasad: Akash kee Sair Ya Jyotish-Shastra. 8 as. 
Calcutta: Hindi Pustaka Agency. 

Pauranic Kahaniyan: Illus. 12 as. Lucknow: Ganga-Granthagar. 
Samudra kee Sair. 14 as. Calcutta: Hindi Pustaka Agency. 

Tripathi, Ramakanta : Bal-Mahabharata. 10 as. Calcutta: Hindi 
Pustaka Agency. 
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Zahoor Bux: Bharat ke Sapoot. 6th ed. 6 
Ganga-Granthagar. 

Zahoor Bux Itihas Kee Kahaniyan. 5th ed. 4 illus. 6 as. Lucknow : 
Ganga-Granthagar. 


illus. 6as. Lucknow : 


But this list can only serve as an illustration, without claiming to 
be exhaustive. 


However, certain general principles of book-selection must always 
be borne in mind by the librarian proceeding to build up a juvenile 
collection. Ccmmence with a lower average of merit and attract 
children; then gradually improve their tastes by raising the standard of 
the books. Never forget that, to appeal to our little readers, our selec- 
tion must take into account their mental characteristics. Only when 
they satisfy these psychological demands can books have an abiding 
interest for their readers. Here it will not be irrelevent to refer to 
Heckel's theory that the individual, during his life, repeats the history of 
his race. Accordingly our ‘little barbarians” have inherited the instincts 
the feelings, the experiences of primitive men, and have been rapidly 
repeating, in their way, the stages of progress through which their un- 
cultured and barbaric ancestors have passed. The practical conclusion 
from a study of these traits is that every attempt must be made to satis- 
fy, at least vicariously, the tastes and cravings of children demanding re- 
capitulation of ancestral experiences. We can do this by supplying tales 
of adventure, wholesome traditions containing stories of the early heroes 
of the world, and history inculcating the primitive virtues of the ancient 
peoples. Such material fixes and holds the interest of children. More- 
over, the early histories, traditions, and biographies have real content 
for boys and girls, because the incidents and ideals are drawn from the 
period of world’s history which they are trying to repeat : because child- 
ren at this age possess cousiderable power of visualization, and because 
young people are always interested in stories as such. Further. the use 
of this material at this age will be a good preventive against precocity. 
Another fruitful source for the children’s librarian is nature in all its 
features—the fields, the hills, the forests, the animals, and the water. The 
materials furnished by nature have a real content for children, like stories ; 
and like the stories, too, they have an immediate educational value. Above 
all, they delight their readers. “This period, says Ralph W. Pringle, in 
Adolescene and High School Problems, “is the golden age for storing up 
the countless elements of knowledge,... for the pre-adolescent is a can- 
didate for the higher qualities and planes of living which a long race- 
history has developed.” Hence, a librarian must aim at a balanced 
selection covering the whole field of knowledge, the arts, sciences, 
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history, biography, and, indeed, most subjects eminently adapted to 
children, Enough copies of classical books, which give inspiration and 
add dignity to a library; fiction, perhaps 60 per cent of it,” “quick 
reference works", journals intended definitely for children should be 
included in the stock of a juvenile library. 


These works must be in a good style, but their language must 
never depart from simplicity and clarity. They must have a worthy 
quality of humour, must appeal to children, and must never ridicule the 
sanctities of life. They must be accurate. 


Physically, they must be in a good, legible, well-inked type. The 
Paper must be _ good, The illustrations must be well-drawn, 
coloured, and accurately registered. And bindings must be strong and 
curable. 


But a mere collection of books, however, carefully chosen and 
physically perfect, will fail to fulfill the purpose of a library. To achieve 
this, the constituents of the stock must be arranged on the shelves and 
in the catalogues in a manner which shall be most convenient for the 
readers and shall best reveal their contents. In short, the books must 
be classified and catalogued. 


Classification as applied to libraries, to quote W. C. Berwick- 
Sayers, ‘brings like books together ; it saves time in finding them; it 
reveals the weakness or strength of the collection; it makes systematic 
revision of and addition to the stock possible, In fact, it is the founda- 
tion of all successful modern library work ? Hence the necessity for 
classifying all sorts of libraries, a juvenile library is not excepted. The 
juvenile books may follow the customary lines. It should, however, be 
simpler than that of the adult library, for the Decimal Classification, 
in its orthodox form, is too intricate for children. J.D. Brown has given 
a simplified form of the Decimal system in this Manual of Library 
Economy. It can be recommended for adoption in a children’s 
library. 


And cataloguing, which, by means of entries, exhibits the resources 
of a library, when applied to a library of children, must eschew all 
but the very simplest scientific and technical terms. Boysand girls must 
be familiarized with the arrangement and use of sheat and card as well 
as with the printed catalogues. The Anglo-American Code should 
furnish the basis for cataloguing here as elsewhere. 


In this way, we shall not only encourage and secure the maximum 
use of books, establish contact between book and their readers effect an 
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economy time, and aid the organic growth of the library but will give a 
fillip to the creative power in children, “which,” according to Sir T.P. 
Nunn, “if wisely encouraged and tolerantly guid2d, may remould our 
best into a life far worthier than we have seen or than it has 
entered our hearts to conceive.” (Education: Data and First Principles. 


Book Metamorphosis 


A. K. OHDEDAR 
Librarian, Agricultural Institute, Allahabad. 


With the galloping march of civilization books have undergone 
such stages of metamorphosis that the bibliophile to-day may well re- 
count the history with amazement. There were the days of the Cunei- 
forms, probably the oldest type of books, which were but clay tablets on 
which wedgeshaped marks were incised which make up syllabic signs and 
alphabet These were invented by the Sumerians and adopted and 
used by the Babylonians, Assyrians and Persians for 3,000 years. These 
tablet-books formed the great Library of King Asurbani Pal of Assyria, 
and since the discovery ot the key to this writing, about 1850, our know- 
ledge of the history of the ancient East has been almost completely re- 
constructed. Then in 25th century B.C. came the days of the Papyrus—a 
kind of grass abounding in the delta of the Nile. The Egyptians utilized 
this grass for writing purpose and they gave the world the Papyrus bock. 
The Indians also at this time began to use palm-leaves and Bhurja- 
leaves to write upon them, Then came the parchment book the parch- 
ment being the skin of animals, particularly that of the sheep and calves. 
After animal skin came the use of the paper, and with the invention of 
the printing press—thanks to the Chinese civilization the modern book 
has taken its shape. 


The history of books well bears the testimony to the fact that 
civilization is accumulative. A page of the Papyrus book would contain 
more than that of a Cuneiform—the clay-tablet book ; that of the parch- 
ment book more than that of the Papyrus one; and lastly a page of the 
printed book contains much more than that of the parchment book. 
Thus the progress in the book form has been to fill things 


in a_ close-knit space, which is the case with the progress of civili- 
zation. 


But the space of the printed book is still very great. And it 


stares in our face when we go to collect books. Libraries best 
tell the story. 
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One example will suffice. It isa fact of statistics that American 
research libraries areon the average doubling the size every sixteen 
years. Nowa library having a small collection may well double itself 
without any serious concern; but when a library has a collection of 
several millions and still goes on doubling itself, it develops a situation 
which is not at all comfortable. In [938 the Yale Library had 2,748,000 
books and they occupied approximately eight miles of shelving and its 
card catalogue occupying somewhere about ten thousand drawers. If 
this Yale Library goes on to develop at this rate, in 2040 it will have 
approximately 2,00,000,000 volumes. This means they will occupy over 
6,000 miles of shelves. And the card catalogue file would then consist 
of nearly three-quarters of a million catalogue drawers and occupy 
not less than eight acres of floor space. A staggering situation 
indeed ! 


How to solve this space problem of the library ? Well, Science 
has rubbed for us its Aladin’s Lamp and the genei has been harnessed to 
give the micro book which would occupy 100 to the inch. The micro book 
is tomorrow's metamorphosed book. 


What are these micro books ? These are 5"x3"' cards now used as 
catalogue cards. With the help of micro photography, we can print the 
whole book on the back of its own catalogue card. At present we can 
get as many as 250 pages of a book of a single catalogue card. A little 
improvement in the method and apparatus and we will have as many as 
500 pages of ordinary size book printed on the back of single card. The 
result is miracle. A single twenty-three inch long catalogue drawer will 
then hold twentythree hundred author entry micro card for twenty-three 
bundred books. Taking for granted that none exceeds 250 pages, these 
cards will have unabridged text of them. Just compare with this our 
present day position: those twentythree books would require for their 
storage in their ordinary bound book-form,a row of eight book cases 
seven shelves high and three feet wide ! 


The cost of the micro book has been estimated at about 5 to 10 
cents i.e.,3 to 5 annas in the Indian money! Besides this, think of the 
ease of carrying home a whole library of fifty to hundred micro books in 
your very pocket as compared with the task of carrying home the same 
number in their present form, or of the mailing of the same library away 
somewhere. 


Again, think of the ease of getting copies of a micro book. A 
little modification and improvement of the present day models of snap 
shot picture taking machines of the automatic coin in a slot type, and we 
have on dropping a coin in it and the micro card in the proper slot, 
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the original micro card and a copy of it duly photographed, developed, 
printed and dried. The original micro card should theu be replaced in the 
catalogue drawer and the copy may be had for home use. 


For reading these micro books, there will be proper reading 
machines with equal cheapness and ease. Already in America 
and Fnvgland such reading machines have been installed in libraries. 


Micro books are tomorrow's books, and they are going to alter the 
physical appearance of the library. The ponderous book shelves of today 
will tomorrow give way to cabinet drawers only, and the imposing library 


building may well be only one medium size room ! 


Nationalisation of Library Technique 
(An Appeal to Indian Librarians) 


M. L. NaGar, M.A. (Pr.) 
Benares Hindu University 


Modern India is passing through a critical phase of her history. 
She is sure to achieve complete independence in a very short time. This 
independence will mean being free and self-reliant in every sphere 
of life. 


Such a freedom presupposes universal education and mass uplift- 
ment, without which no real progress is possible. Even if India gets 
political independence through struggle and sacrifice, she must strive 
hard to re-organise and develop her resources to be self-sufficient and to 
come to be on a par with the other countries of the world. 


The institution of library is undoubtedly the pre-requisite of 
universal education. Libraries have played an important part in the 
uplift of other nations. The wonderful progress made by Russia through 
her libraries is a source of inspiration to others. 


If we wish to take our proper place in the world, we must 
organize our libraries on such an unprecedented scale that not a single 
soul living on the Indian soil should be left ignorant or devoid of the 
benefits of library service. 

But a country wide organisation of libraries cannot be thought of 
without the initiative of the State. The Government of to-morrow will 


surely provide to its people not only the material food, but the intellectual 
food as well which is to be carried even to their homes if it is 
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necessary. But the initiative of Government alone cannot do all. India 
requires many an Ewart, Edwards, Brown, Cutter and Dewey. We 
have forgotten what our ancient sages had declared centuries ago: 
“ To carry knowledge to the doors of those that lack it and to educate 
all to perceive the right! Even to give away the whole heart cannot 
equal this form of service."’ India now requires a number of Carnegies 
inspired with the following “ Gospel of Wealth.” “This, then, is 
held to be the duty of the man of wealth. To set an example of 
modest, unostantatious living, shunning display of extravagance: to 
provide modestly for the legitimate wants of those dependent upon 
him: and, after doing so, to consider all surplus revenues which 
come to him simply as trust funds, which he is called to administer 
in the manner which in his judgment, is best calculated to provide the 
most beneficial results to his community, the man of- wealth thus 
becoming the mere trustee and agent for his poorer brethren.” 


The trinity of State, Intelligentsia, and the Rich have made the 
West what it is to-day. In India also the State of Baroda and the 
Madras Library Association have set an example and have shown what 
India is capable of doing. 


By providing a library service fully developed on modern lines, 
Baroda has killed the giant of ignorance and has achieved the dignmitied 
position of claiming equality with advanced countries in_ library 
service. 


The intellectual work of the Madras Library Association also has 
proved that, given opportunities, the Indians can do wonders. They can 
be not only self-reliant, but can also provide much original thought and 
guide other nations as well through the intellectual path of glory as they 
had been doing in the days of yore. It has evolved library economy to 
such an extent that it has earned the title of “Science.” 


With a glorious past, full of most wonderful achievements of great 
noble souls in every walk of life, modern India wants to regain and 
retain her position inthe world. Even in its present decadent state, 
she has brought forth such great men as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vishwakavi Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sir J.C. Bose, 
Sir C. V. Raman and many others who have upheld the glory of 
Mother India. 


It was in the fitness of things that she should have produced a 
worthy son in the library field also who may rightly be called one of the 
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greatest librarians of the world. The man knowing the reality is not 
unaware that Rao Saheb S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., is the 
working spirit behind the name of the Madras Library Association. U.P. 
is fortunate enough to have him asthe Librarian of the Benares Hindu 
University. 


The publications of the Madras Library Association are full of 
hopeful message of truth. They put the following important questions 
before the librarians of India :— 


“How long will you be dependent upon others? Do you wish to 
be spoon-fed by foreigners for ever ? Your brothers are trying their best 
to be free in other spheres. They are about to stand head and shoulders 
above all. Is it not imperative on you as well to invent your own 
methods, develop your own schemes, evolve your own principles ? 
India expects that you should be not only self relying, but to be so 
worthy as to help other nations as well”. 


But there are some people who are completely satisfied with the 
existing conditions. They are averse to any change. They despise their 
own belongings. They waste their eloquence in praise of foreign schemes 
and methods [They argue that there is no need for adopting 
our own methods when they have been ably doing with foreign 
things 


But Mother India says to them, ‘Dear Child”, be reasonable. Have 
I brought you up to be a burden on foreigners? Is it proper and worthy 
of your past to boast of and take pride in foreign belongings? So long 
as I was not able to give you your indigenous materials, you had to adopt 
what was foreign. But, when I am giving you my own and worthier one, 
it is against the spirit and nature of a true son if you still hug to 
foreigners.” 


But India does not lack ingenuous creatures. The implorings of 
mother India are of no availtothem. Dependence or no dependence, 
they will stick to their old order. If still pressed, they will plead the 
principles of universal brotherhood. 


There are still others who will argue in the following wise 
manner :— 


4 tree is to be judged by its fruits. A scheme which is working 
in more than 14,000 libraries of the world is surely superior to all others, 
etc.” Very convincing argumant indeed ! 


But they forget that everything in this changing world has got its 
life-time, after which it ceases to function. The highest goal of life lies 
in creating a new thing and then disappearing itself. The Decimal 
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Scheme has served its aim of life fully well by leading to the creation of 
a new scheme better than itself. There can be no greatest praise to the 
author of that scheme than that it was the source of inspiration for a 
more efficient scheme, even as there can be no greater fame to a 
Kshatrya (warrior) than to be vanquished by his own son. 


An extremely strenuous race has been going on between the 
Book-world and the Library Technique. The scheme has been gradual- 
ly being expanded to cope with the situations created by never and 
never, innumerable, unthought of, subjects. The Decimal Scheme has 
been made to expand and swell to its full 


But to India the question has a special significance. We must 
view this point from a particular perspective. Even if the Decimal 
Scheme may be full of life and future prospects, even if it may be able to 
serve till eternity, national self-respect demands that we should explore 
the possibilities of a new Indian scheme. If it is not worth being 
adopted, let us try to invent another new scheme. Indian in outlook and 
Indian in every sense which we may think as our own creation and 
which we may be proud of. 


The popularity of a foreign scheme should not make us unreason- 
able. Let us examine a parallel. The English language is the universal 
language to-day. It contains the best thoughts of now-a-days. It is 
spoken by the largest number of the people in the world. [If it is so, is it 
not proper for us to use it, to enrich it, to cling to it at the expense of 
our own languages ? If we follow the path of universal love advocated 
by those who simulate to know no distinction between indigenous and 
foreign, it becomes our bounden duty to stop all efforts for the enrich- 
ment of our languages and liceratures. There is, then, no need for 
struggle for freedom, no necessity of Swadeshi Movemenr, no need in- 
dustrialisation and [ndianisation in India. The foreigners are so alive 
to their nationalism that they stick always to their primitive schemes and 
methods though they may be completely failing them. Thay do not 
imitate our modes and methods however useful they may be. And yet, 
the Indian critics of Indian schemes will be astonished to learn that the 
Indian scheme is so powerful and charming that the foreigners are im- 
proving their old schemes following the lines of the Indian scheme 
without acknowledgment. Nationalism, which is sometimes called 
narrow-mindedness, demands that we must follow only the Indian 
scheme even it may be faulty. But to despise our worthy, faultless real 
brother, and shake hands with a foreigner full of defects and short- 
comings, isan act hardly to be found anywhere except in decadent 
Modern India. 
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The Indian scheme is the most useful scheme as far as the Indian 
requirements are concerned. It is the creation of an Indian of long ex- 
perience, fully alive to the special needs of India. _It is the most scienti- 
fic and synthetic. It satisfies all the canons of classification and has got 
enormous Capacity for future expansion with its several devices; The 
critics who have any doubt about the statement should go through the 
publications of the Madras Library Association with an _ open, 
calm and dispassionate mind, Then alone they’ will realize the 
truth. 


The present book-world has hugely outgrown the scheme invented 
in 1875. The first steam-engine of Stephenson might have been the best 
at that time, but to-day a musem alone is the best place for its location. 
God alone knows what the future book-world has in store to puzzle 
library technique. 


The above is only an example to show that we must adapt our- 
selves to the everchanging conditions of the world. We should not 
forget the precept :— 


“Necessity is the mother of all inventions.” We should not be 
satisfied only with what our predecessors have offered to us. Every 
branch of library technique requires thorough research, complete over- 


hauling and dynamic changes in the light of the experience gained from 
day to-day. 


Even in cataloguing, the Dictionary type has outlived its days. It 
has created a new type called the “classified catalogue.”” It is so full 
of potentialities that it will surely replace the earlier one. The librarians 
of India will be better advised to adopt it immediately, lest it is adopted 
first by foreigners and then initated by Indians. 


To sum up. It we wish to be independent, if we desire to be 
self-sufficient, if we want to take a dignified place in the world along 
with other nations, if we must give to the world as much as we take 
from it, we must strive collectively to organise library service on the 
largest possible scale and on the highest possible level. We must deve- 
lop our own library technique, evolve our own schemes and create our 
own methods. We have noright to take from others more than we can 
offer to them. We must put an end to our practice of importing foreign 
thoughts root and soil and transplanting them just in the same state in 
which they are brought from abroad. We must constantly be 
alive to the high ideals of international morality, justice and reciprocity. 
We must be alive to them even in the sphere of librarianship. This 
and this alone is the correct and glorious path to success and honour. 
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All-India Library Conference 


The Seventh All-India Library Conference held in Baroda on the 
25th to 28th January, 1946 was considered by the members attend- 
ing it to be a most successful and enjoyful reunion. About 125 


delegates representing different libraries and library Associations in 
the country were present. An exhibition, in connection with the 
Conference, opened by Sir B.L. Mitter on the first day attracted 
a large crowd who appreciated the work done in the field of 
libraries. The Conference, on the following day, was inaugurated by 
Her Highness Maharani Shanta Devi Gaekwar, who in an _ illumi- 
nating address said that “the libraries maintain institutions that are 
useful to the men of letters as store-houses of old and power-houses 
of new knowledge. The society needs them...” Raj Mitra Motilal 
C. Desai, President of the Reception Committee, reviewed the history 
of library development in the State. Sir M. Acziz-ul-Haque, the 
then member of the Viceroy’s Executive Counci!, in the course of 
his eloquent presidential address, rightly sounded a note of warning : 
“While libraries in the West with all their treasures have been 
destroyed in large numbers, the libraries in India have more or less 
been in static condition......1 want you to realise how much effort 
we will all have to put in to enable us to recuperate and to strengthen 
the future of our libraries.” 


He stressed the importance of social and educationol aspect 
of libraries in our future life and the need of improving the training 
and status of librarians. He was sorry that suitable literature for 
the masses and children was absent. The school and rural areas 
were being very poorly fed. If at all there were books in School 
libraries, “they were found huddled together confined behind some 
dark places, generally away from the gaze cf anybody.” In general 
he said, our library administration fell as the first victim to finan- 
cial economy imposed from every quarter. “We are still far away from 
the day when we hope for libraries at least in important villages or 
groups of villages. Even many of our towns are still without a 
suitable public library. I strongly plead that we must begin at once 
to attain our objective. There is need of library co-operation in 
the country, and co-ordinated central effort to get at least copies 
of all manuscripts and _ records connected with India and 
lying outside India, in Europe and America for the use of our 
libraries”. 
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The Conference passed many resolutions urging the Government to 
send a delegate or delegates to represent this country at the next session 
of the International Library Conference ; asking the Indian Library 
Association either to undertake itself or encourage the preparation 
and publication of books on Library Science in modern languages. 


The Conference requested the provincial Governments and 
Indian States to start circulating libraries to serve rural areas, give ample 
annual grants to public libraries to enable them to improve their 
service and to promote the establishment and maintainance of a 
Central Library to co-ordinate the work of all other libraries in 


the province and to act as a reservoir library. 


The Central and Provincial Governments and the Indian States 
were urged to give monetary grants to the Indiar Library Association 
and its affiliated Associations respectively to enable them to speed 
the Library Movement. The Government of India was asked to 
reserve a certain number of scholorships for advanced studies in 
librarianship in the United Kindom and United States. 

The Conference emphasised the need of formation of a special 
Library Section under the auspices of the Indian Library Association so 
as to study the problems confronting those libraries in this country, 

A number of highly interesting papers were read by Miss Flora 
B. Ludington, Librarian, U. S. A. Informatién Library, Bombay ; 
Sri K. Nagaraja Rao, Librarian, Annamalai University, Annamalianagar ; 
Mr. R. S. Parkhi, Librarian, Fergusson College, Poona; Mr. V. M. 
Kolhatkar, Librarian, Sir Parashurambhan College Library Poona ; 
Mr. P. K. Paralikar, Central Library, Baroda; Mr. H. K. Vyas, 
Librarian. People’s Library, Dhobitalao, Bombay and Mr. Prohhat 
K. Mukherjee, Librarian, Visvabharati. 

Mr. T.D. Waknis, Curator of Libraries and Honorary Secretary 
of the Conference and his colleagues deserve the thanks of all those 
present for their untiring efforts to make the Conference a great success 


and for the zealous regardto give every comfort to the delegates. 
—S.R.B. 





WANTED 


A Trained Librarian who cen re-organize a big Public Library on 
modern lines, Post permanent. A man with good knowledge of Hindi 
Literature will be preferred. Apply to the Secretary, Shri Saraswati 
Pustakalaya, Fatehpur—Shekhawati. (Jaipur State), with testimonials and 
minimum salary, 
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No apology is needed for the publication of this new Library 
Journal. India, on the threshold of a new era of freedom, peace and 
progress, demands the services of as many libraries and librarians and 
library journals as possible to build up a national superstructure to lift 
her people from the morass of illiteracy so that they may flower in the 
conditions of fraternal collective. We offer our mite to thatend. We 
are conscious of the many weaknesses in our libraries and the library 
movement. There is no co-ordinated policy. Petty wranglings, jealous- 
ies. idiosyncracies and eccentricities thwart our progress. It is cur 
purpose to expose the exploiters and opportunists and help the real 
worker to raise the true edifice. In this task we shall refuse to entertain 
any narrow regional bias. On the contrary, the all-India perspective 
shall be kept in view in determining our approach to library problems. 
Indeed, we would go further and endeavour to appraise the trends and 
developments in the library world in India against the international 
background. But while we do so, this would not preclude us from 
placing the national standpoint in the forefront. 


We appeal, therefore, to our foreign sympathisers to give us their 
fullest co-operation to help build a really useful Indian Library Move- 
ment which may be a source of strength to their library movements and 
may be in a position to contribute its quota to establish an international 
brotherhood of librarians. We venture to suggest that some move 
should be made by librarians in U.S. A., England and Russia and else- 
where to link up library movements in different countries, set up an 
international organisation which can protect the interests of libraries 
and librarians all over the world and. formulate the charter of rights. 
India will welcome any such move, as here librarians are just pawns in 
the hands of exploiters to be exploited, emasculated, and left miserable 


groaning under the impact of injustice, poverty and backwardness. 
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We assure our librarian comrades in India that this library journal 
will be a forum to assist them to raise their voice of protest against any 


tyranny, suppression, repression and oppression and put forth their 
demands to better their lot. We shall all share together our experiences 
and pool our resources in such a way that an all-India policy is inaugu- 
rated for the amelioration of their condition and thereby strengthen the 


library movement. 


We are confident that whatever be India’s political future, pro- 
gress lies only along the lines of greater enlightenment and that en- 
lightenment in the long run is going to come when a true comradeship is 
established between the librarian and the reader through the library. The 
librarian occupies the foremost position as it is he who has the power to feed 
men's minds, to advise, to instruct and to inspire. We shall make every 
endeavour to see that he grows in a congenial atmosphere; and we 
assure our readers that the scientific standpoint will be given full pro- 
minence in our journal. 


It is with ardent hopes and high ambitions that we have embarked 
upon this journalistic venture. Unfortunately, performance can seldom 
attain to the level of the ideal and in bringing out the first number we 
are conscious of its imperfections. For these we crave the indulgence 
of our readers. A journal takes time to grow and develop and attain its 
best potentialities. If, however, the aim is high and there is a strong 
and steadfast eftort for the realisation of the aim, it does not take one 
long to rise to the summit of achievement. It is this thought that would 
sustain us in Our venture. 


We are not so presumptuous as to think that our success would 
depend entirely on our independent and unaided etforts. Our success 
would depend to a great extent on the co-operation of those whose 
cause we desire to serve. Wetake this opportunity to plead earnestly 
for such a co-operation. We shall welcome their criticism offered ina 
friendly spirit for we believe real, true criticism implies interest and to 
stimulate interest is our object. 








FRIENDLY 


We believe that we are on the threshold of a great extension of the usefulness 
and influence of Libraries. Friendly men, men witha well developed community spirit .. 
believe in libraries because they are, or should be essentially friendly things. There 
is plenty of support for libraries to be obtained from men and women of this character.. 
There is need tor strong and vigorous leadership, Do we possess it in librarianship ? 
—— Library Association Record. 
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then and bring before the reader their original publications. Our review 





Clitoral C Comm ent 


India's Need For A National Library 


We take an early opportunity of stressing India’s need for a 


National Library. It is not astonishing that we have not one, for we 
have lived all these years under foreign domination. But as soonasa 
National Government is installed at the Centre—and it is going to be 
installed sooner or later—India’s needs will be considered with serious- 
ness and sympathy. And India's need fora National Library will not be 
ignored, for it serves to co-ordinate all library activities such as intelli- 
gent acquisition policies, making available its vast resources of books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, periodicals, transcripts, photographic copies, 
pictures and even moving pictures and assisting affiliated libraries with 
expert technical advice. It will be a storehouse of knowledge for 
serious-minded research workers and librarians. Every country has one 
and why should not India? Rao Saheb S. R. Ranganathan, President of 
the Indian Library Association and one of the pillars of the library 
movement in our country, rightly drew the attention of library authori- 
ties, librarians and Government to this need, through his recent book 
*Nautional Library System—A Plan fcr India’. This book deserves the 
careful attention of all readers and curators of libraries, for it !s stimu- 
lating, enlightening and thought—provoking. As he says, ‘India’s need 
for such a National Library shall have to be, met or the Indian Library 
movement will remain cribbed and cramped. 


Indian Publishers 


Indian Publishers have a conspigfous part to play in educating the 
public for gat production of right type of books is very essential. 
During the war they have brought out some good literature but mostly 
the efforts were confined tothe production of pamphlets and booklets 
which were nothing but copying of literature here or there. They lacked 
originjality and purpose seemed to be accumulation of money at the cost 
of readers. We appeal to Indian publishers to abondon that kind of 
pursuit, take a cue from other countries and consult librarians and they 
can form consultative committees for the purpose — as to what kind of 
books are required and should be published. Our library journal places 
at their disposal its services to put forth their point of view now and 


*National Library System—A Plan for India, by S. R. Ranganathan, President, 
Indian Library Assoctation. 1946. Rs. 1-8 Available from the Office of the Indian 
Librarian, P. O. Forman College, Lahore. (India.) 
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columns are always opento them. We, in fact, seek their co-operation 
to make the public{Indian book-minded both here and abroad. 


While lamenting the fact that some of the publishers have had a 
mushroom growth and have been oblivious of the needs of readers. We 
frankly admit that many have records of publications to their credit which 
foreigners will envy. The wave of patriotism has not left them untouched 
and they have produced literature which has enhanced their respect as 
well as that of Indian writers in the eyes of foreigners. In this connec- 


tion we acknowledge the services rendeed by :-— 


I. Kitabistan, Allahabad. 2. Kitab Mahal, Allahabad. 3. Kitab- 
garh, Rajkot. 4. Kutub Publishers, Bambay. 5. Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar. Madras. 6. Sri Ramakrishana Math, Madras. 7. Hima- 
lava Publications, Patna. 8. New Book Society. Lahore, 9, Kapoor 
Brothers Ltd., Lahore. 10. International Book House Ltd.. Bombay. 11. 
Oxford University Press, Bombay Branch. 12. Hamara Hindostan Pub- 
lictions, Bombay. 13. Padma Publications Ltd.. Bombay. 14, Atma Ram 
@ Sons, Lahore. 


We appeal to them aad as well as others that they should give us 
an opportunity to cement their relations with the readers through the 
columns of the Indian Librarian. 


Library Radio Programmes 


The All India Radio indulges now and then in Library Radio 
programmes in a half-hearted manner. They are nothing but Book 
Review programmes The bocks selected are rarely the latest and the 
choice is restricted to the narrow-mindedness of the reviewer who is 
seldom a competent book-lover. The Lahore Station, for example, has 
little to add to the know!edge of the listeners. We suggest to the All- 
India Radio authorities that they should consult some progressive 
librarians in the country before formulating Book Review programmes, 
which should be varied, and cater to the needs of children, women and 
other listeners. In fact there should be Library Radio programmes con- 
ducted by lhbrarians. The reviews broadcast now avoid the more 
popular books and the reviewers stick on toone subject. They are 
more chatty rather than critical. There is no story telling programme 
er good book review programmes tor children andas** home-making ” 
library programmes for women. A series of library broadcasts may 
remove many defects in this direction. We hope radio broadcasting 
will in future, be effective in giving the publica greater knowledge of 


and interest in the library. 
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En Passant 





Educational Library, Banga!ore 


At the invitation of the Director of Public Instruction of 
Mysore, Rao Sahib S. R. Ranganathan, President, Indian Library 
Association, spent a week in Bangalore re-organising the Educational 
Library, Bangalore, inspected the Mysore University Library and’ after 
interviewing the Vice-Chancellor and the Executive Engineer, 
prepared a memorandum on the proposed new library building and 
on the further development of the University Library. Rao Sahib is 
also preparing a separate memorandum on the development of a public 


library system for the Province of Mysore. 
Government of India Libraries Association, New Delhi 


The Annual Statutory Meeting of the Government of India 
Library Association was held on the 4th May, 1946, in the Library, 
Centrai Advisory Board ot Education, New Delhi,. The following 
office-bearers were elected for the ensuing session (1946-47). 


President: Dr. Sir John Sargent, Vice-President: Mr. J. L. 
Bhatnagar. Honorary Secretary: Mr. Magna Nand, Librarian Office 
of the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, New Delhi: 
Joint Secretary and Treasurer: Mr. G. L. Gulati, Librarian, Library of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, New Delhi. Members: 
Messrs. Madan Gopal, R. Gopalan, Dhanpat Rai. Auditor: Mr. 


J. A. Naqvi. 
Sub-Committee of Scientific and Technical Pamphlets 


Dr. G. T. Kale, convener reports: The second meeting of the 
Sub-Committee of Scitific and Technical Pamphlets, was held in the 
camp of Delegates, Baroda, during the Seventh Session of the All- 
India Library Conference from January 26th to 28th. Prominent 
amongst those present were: Mr. Guba Roy, New Delhi; Mr. J. C. 
Saha, Calcutta; Mr. P. N. Mookerji, Jamshedpur; Mr. Sant Ram 


Bhatia, Lahore, and Dr. G. T. Kale, Bangalore. 


It was reported that some libraries had supplied their lists of 
pamphlets the question of arrangement of items in the proposed 
compendium was discussed. In view of the finding that scientific 
pamphlets were not classified according to a uniform system of 
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classification in the various special libraries in the country, it was 
resolved that items in the proposed compendium of Scientific and 
Technical Pamphlets be arrganged alphahetically according to 
authors, individual or corporate, under subject-headings with Dewey 
numbers or with those of the classification decimale Universelle when- 
ever possible. 
Centenary Celebrations 

Bombay was fortunate this year in witnessing the contenary 
of one of its public libraries, the Dhobi Talao Branch of the People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library. The occasion was fitly celebrated 
on February 6th 1946 by a public meeting presided over by His 
Excellency Sir John Colville, the Governor of Bombay, and in 
connection with the meeting a small exhibition was also held of rare 
and valuable books over a hundred years old and it was much appre- 
ciated by His Excellency and others who saw it. 


In his opening speech Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri traced the history 
of the Institution which had weathered many a storm and thanked His 
Excellency for having intervened to save the library from being 
requisitioned last year by the Government of India for the housing 
of their Supply Department. Inthe matter of libraries, he said that— 
with the solitary exception of Baroda—Bombay was far behind the 
times and that in city itself there were very few libraries worth the 
name. 

In his address His Excellency Sir John Colville, said. “ Dr. 
Johnson defined knowledge as of two kinds * We know a subject our- 
selves or we know where we can find information upon it’. I use this 
as a good illustration of the function and value of a library. Educa- 
tion gives us both of these two kinds of knowledge and the second 
kind is indispensable to the use of a library. That is to say, a library is 
a means to the further education of an already educated man and not 
a means of primary instruction.” 

Referring to the People’s Free Reading Room and Library, His 
Excellency then paid a glowing tribute to the services it had 
rendered in the cause of the cultural life of the city and it was a 
matter of joy for him that the Library attained the centenary in 
the year of Victory and Peace without becoming a war casualty. 

Rao Saheb S. R. Ranganathan then rose to speak. He offered 
his felicitations to the Library on its reaching the hundredth year and 
said that a centenary was a point of eminence in the field of time 
which made one look backwards and forwards in order to take stock 
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of the events of the past and to dream of the future in order to plan for 
it has acquired international reputation in all branches of knowledge 
through the works of Ramanujum, Raman, Bose, Sahani, Tagore, 
Gandhi and Nehru—to mention onlya few. The library profession 
has been born and India has already made one signal contribution 
to Library Science by reducing all the varied principles and practices 
in library management to a few fundamental laws: the Five Laws 
of Library Science. She has also offered to the world a new 
scheme of Classification and a new code of Cataloguing Rules. The 
number of libraries is on the increase. 


Passing into the dreamland of 2046 Rao Saheb Ranganathan 
dreamt that at time the biggest and tallest building in Delbi was not 
the Secretariat or the legislature as used to be but the magnificent 
Palace of Books grown out of the nucleus of the India Office 
Library which had been returned to India earlier. There were 
libraries in India all round and they were not mere storehouses of 
books or places of more intellectual recreation but were active 
agencies for the perpetual self-education of all. 


After a vote of thanks by_ Sir Ishwardas Lakhmidas, His 
Excellency proceeded to inspect the Exhibition of old and rare books 
held in the Library Hall, and the proceedings terminated. 


Population Essay Contest. 


The Prize of Rupees 400 was awarded on February 22, 1946 to Mr. 
Satya Swaroop, Statistical Ofticer, Public Health Department, Lahore, 
for standing first in the Population Essay Contest (1946), Lahore. The 
Rev. Dr. £.D. Lucas, presented the award to the winner in the presence 
of a select gathering. Mr. William I. Battin, Jr. of New York is the 
donor of the Prize. Further enquiries about the Population Essay 
Contest (1947) may kindly be addressed to the Editor, Indian Librarian. 


Journal on Archives. 


New journal on Archives will be published shortly by the Govern- 
ment of India under the editorship ot Dr. S. N. Sen, Director of Archives, 
Government of India. The main object of the journal isto disseminate 
useful technical information on the subject of archives-keeping and 
archives-preservation among interested individuals and institutions in 
India. It will include not only original contributions received from 
specialists in the field working in India, but will also give detailed 
accounts of the latest advances made in the science 1n foreign countries 


(Miss) Flora B. Ludington. 


Miss Flora B. Ludington, Librarian, United States Information Ser- 
vice, Bombay, visited Lahore on March 25th. She was the guest of Dr. 
J. C. Manry of the Forman Christian College. During her short stay she 
paid visit to the Punjab University Library and the Forman Christian 
College Library. 
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The Book-Shelf 


Conducted by A. C. Bhatia 


National Library System—A Plan for India* 


Here is a picture of the National Central Library as Rao Sahib 
Ranganathan, the well-known librarian of our country and the President 
of the Indian Library Association, sees it. It is realistic, It is excellently 
planned, witha view to building a superstructure which may stand the 
test of time. Sucha planned library is badly needed in India—a Palace 
of Books with the clearing House of Books, the feeding centre,and a 
number of wings running on all sides, technical, bibliographical, 
copyright, etc. It will be a laboratory for library science, a Secretariat 
and a National Bureau of inter-library loan; it will be a house of learning 
for the rich and the poor, the crippled and the blind. The plan has 
worked cut a system forthe rural library service, district, municipal 
and regional service , it is a provincial reservoir and establishes a chain 
linking the remotest and the nearest library. 


Rao Sahib Ranganathan’s vision embraces’ school, college 
university, research, business, Government departmental, and other 
libraries. The question of standard and finance has been taken up with 
courage and foresight. It is paving a new way for the library progress. 
He has not only vision but tells others how to realize it. He 
emphasises the need of a survey action both at the centre and 
in the provinces; the purpose is to help the nation to get a proper 
place in the comity of nations by eliminating dependence, idleness, 
want, squalor, disease and ignorance which are especially made the 
target. The two edifices—the National Education and the National 
Library—are conceived as a whole, planned as a national unit and made 
to grow side by side in the same plan. 


The Holy Gita* 


The Holy Gita undoubtedly needs no introduction. Of all the 
Hindu scriptures it is the most popular and the most widely read one. 
As the learned author says its chief value lies in its being a practical 
guide to one’s conduct. The text with a nice English translation is 
always welcome and we congratulate Mr. Panday onthe difficult task 
undertaken by him. In a beautiful introduction he explains in extenso 
the numerous philosophical concepts—source of so much controversy 


*National Library System—A Plan for India, By S. R. Ranganthan 1946. Rs. 1/8. 
(Selling Agents) Indian Librarian, P. O. Forman College, Lahore, India. 


*The Holy Gita.—Text, with an English translation. by J. J. Panday, M. A. 
Rajkot: Kitabghar. 1944, Pp. 246. Rs. 12/8 
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amongst research scholars. Whether it shows the Path of Actions or 
teaches Renunciation or urges devotion, it certainly intuses life in the 


jead bones. 


The author's vision is wider than others. He transgresses the 
limits imposed by narrow sectarianism and views the concepts as one 
whole, teaching Action with knowledge and if possible Renunciation. 
His view is that if you can condescend to forgive then indulge in for- 
giveness and non-violence. But you must be a saint to do so. You can 
commit violence to vindicate your rights or to defend yourself. That 
perhaps Gandhiji also allows if his theory of non-violence is properly 
understood (particularly during the war waged by brutes or when 
attacks are made against unarmed Nations). One should practise that 
which is within one’s easy reach. Here the author's interpretation of 
the Gita becomes somewhat subdued which does not take us very far 
except that we grope in the dark to strike if we can. However he, asa 
scholar, very intelligently and clearly explains the Paths of Life sugges- 
ted to the wayward. Several questions are answered to enlighten the 
reader on the difficult subject. 


The translation is both literal and intelligible. The notes appended 
to it are highly enlightening. We commend this book tothe English- 
reading public for its scholarly treatment. We, however, regret the 
misprints here or there. Srill ic must adorn the shelves of all lovers of 
Sanskrit and Hindu philosophies, research scholars, University, Public 


and College libraries. 
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PRIZE RS. 400 


The Population “ne Contest 
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